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Those are my folks over there, little Peter- 
kin and Petunia, who came to me inside two 
eggs from Patagonia, and hatched out under 
the radiator. They look so clean and neat be- 
cause they have just washed their fins and 
faces. That was one of their New Year reso- 
lutions—to keep clean and neat always. The 
other good resolution was that they would al- 


ways be nice to Lulu—Lulu is their pet lob- 


ster. 

You wouldn’t think they would need to 
make a resolution to be nice to their own pet, 
but they did. It happened this way. The peng- 
lets love Lulu, but Peterkin will tease her and 
Petunia keeps trying to wrap her up in an 
old piece of fur and play she is her baby 
chick. Lulu puts up with them for a while, 
then she gets tired of it and out comes her 
old lobster claw. She gives the nearest penglet 
a good nip, and there are shrieks. 





Calking 


Howdy, boys and girls, and a 
Happy New Year to you! Glad 
to see you all, old friends and 
new. How are your folks and 
your New Year resolutions? 


So finally I explained to them that Lulu 
wasn’t a toy like their rubber duck to pinch 
or cuddle as they fancied, but another living 
creature with her own ways and feelings. 

“Yes,” said Petunia, “and if she doesn’t 
want to be my baby and be wrapped and 
rocked, we'll play something else.” 

“I know,” cried Peterkin, “we'll make it a 
New Year’s resolution to play just the way 
Lulu wants.” 

“But what do lobsters like to play?” asked 
Petunia. 

“You study Lulu and see,” I advised. 

So yesterday I saw them earnestly watching 
Lulu. First they watched her in 
the backyard pool, but she just 
went into her cave under the big 
rock and they said they couldn't 
tell what she was playing. So 
they brought her into the bath- 
room and put her in the big 
bathtub full of water. It was 
warmer there and Lulu became 
quite lively, swimming round 
and round, too. 
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Then Lulu scrambled out and began ex- 
ploring. They slithered after, following her 
around the room. 

Presently Lulu found my pajamas hanging 
from a hook on the bathroom door. She 
grabbed a leg and swung; Peterkin grabbed 
the other leg. Petunia got hold where she 
could and swung, too. 





Then there was a loud ripping sound and 
three big bumps. I came running to find all 
three on their backs all tangled up in the 
rags of my pajamas, kicking and squealing. 

And that was the end of that New Year 


‘resolution. I sent Lulu back to her cave and 


stood the penglets in a corner to think up 
sonfe better way of being nice to Lulu. 
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Story of the Cover 


Jerry sat up in bed and looked 
out the window. But after one 
look he groaned and buried his 
head in his pillow. No snow 
again! 

It was ten days after Christ- 
mas now and still no snow. Oh, 
there had been a little powder- 
ing of it a couple of mornings— 
just enough so Jerry had to 
sweep the walks before he could 
play. 

But ever Christmas 
morning a brand-new sled, with a sleek yellow- 
varnished top and gleaming runners under- 


since 


neath, had stood ready on Jerry’s front porch, 
waiting for a run down Hamilton’s hill. And 
how can you. try out a new sled on dry brown 
grass? 

“Oh, well, I may as well drive over to 
Mossburg with Mother and Dad,” he decided 





gloomily. “It’s a heck of a way 
to spend almost the last day of 
vacation. But it’s better than 
staying around here with that 
brand-new sled just standing 
there and no darned old snow 
in sight.” 

So, soon after breakfast the 
family started for Mossburg. It 
was a pleasant day and Jerry 
had almost forgotten his sorrow 
when his Dad looked up at the 
sky. 

“Think we'd better be starting back, folks. 
That’s a mean-looking sky,” he said. 


’” 


“You mean—?” said Jerry. 

“Yes,” said Dad. “Snow before we get home, 
or I miss my guess.” 

And 
powdery snow. And next day Jerry’s sled was 
the fastest on Hamilton’s hill. 


there was—beautiful dry, crunchy, 
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Se Dear Te My Heart 


Based on the novel by STERLING NORTH 
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Part ONE 


The express train let out a blast. It 
came speeding across the cornfields to- 
ward the little farm village of Fulton 
Corners. Another blast! Another . 
and then one more! 

Mr. Peters, the station master, 
dropped his pipe. He rushed out on the 


platform. “Great Jimminy! She’s sig- 
nalin’ to stop!”’ 

The door of Grundy’s General Store 
flew open. Grundy’s boy dashed out. 
“Hey, Pa! It’s the fast express. Old 99's 
a-stoppin’ here.” 


Story adapted by Helen Palmer from the Walt Disney motion picture, “So Dear to My Heart.” 
Illustrations by the Walt Disney Studio adapted by Bill Peet. Copyright 1947 by Sterling North. 
Copyright 1948, 1949 by Walt Disney Productions. All rights reserved throughout the world. 








Mr. Grundy’s head jerked up from 
behind the cash register. “Old 99? What 
for? She never stops here.” He strode 
out to take a look. 

In his shop across the tracks Uncle 
Hiram, the blacksmith, threw down his 
tongs. He hurried out. 

From every corner of Fulton Corners 
people hurried out; from the barber 
shop, the feed store, the windmill, from 
the Ladies’ Wednesday Sewing Circle at 
church. From the barn beside the sta- 
tion came the children, racing and 
shouting to greet the express. 

Jerry Kincaid got there just in time. 
Old 99’s big engine chugged past him, 
hissing hot steam against his cheek. It 
wheezed. It hiccoughed. The whole 
train shook. It jolted stock-still. 

And now Jerry caught sight of some- 
thing strange. Hitched on to the tail- 
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end of Old 99 was a special car, new and 
shining, and painted a fancy bright blue. 
Across the top in scarlet letters was 
printed DAN PATCH. 

“Dan Patch!” gasped a farmer. “Can't 
be!”’ 

“Could be,” spoke up another farm- 
er. “Could be he’s inside it.” 

Jerry elbowed his way through the 
farmers, right up to the bright blue car. 
Its center doors were rolling back. From 
somewhere inside, a wooden runway was 
being shoved out. It clattered down to 
the ground. 

Down the runway bustled a red-faced 
man in a brown derby hat. “Stand back, 
everybody!”’ He thrust out his palms to- 
ward the people to push them back. 

At that very moment, into the blue 
car doorway stepped a coal-black horse. 
The champion! He threw back his 
proud, magnificent head and snorted. 
In all the ten years Jerry’d been alive, 
he'd never seen anything like him. 

Down the runway he came prancing, 
tossing his thick black mane. It took two 
grooms to hold him back. He broke into 
a pace, round and round in a small cir- 
cle. 

Fascinated, still as a statue, Jerry 
watched him. Even in his favorite 
dream, he’d never before met a champ- 
ion face to face. 

“Well, that takes the cake!” declared 
Mr. Grundy. “‘Stoppin’ the .express, 
st to give a horse some exercise!” 


“He's a winner. Won cash prizes all over the country.” 




















“But this horse is a race horse,’ ex- 
plained Uncle Hiram, “He’s a winner, 
won blue ribbons and cash prizes all 
over the country: Miami, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, even California.” 

‘Why, they were offered two hundred 
thousand dollars for him,” added Mr. 
Peters. “Read it in the paper. Read they 
wouldn’t sell him.” 

“Naturally, we wouldn't,” interrupt- 
ed the red-faced man. ‘“‘He’s worth half 
a million.” 

But now, one of the grooms had spot- 
ted something wrong with Dan Patch. 
Loose nail in his shoe! 

Uncle Hiram stepped up, offering to 
fix it. This was Jerry’s chance to move 
up. “Need any help, Uncle Hiram?” 

‘No, thanks, but you can stand by me 
here, just in case the champion wants 
something.” 

And the champion did. He wanted 
that apple he saw sticking out of Jerry's 
pocket. He was nuzzling his silky black 
head against Jerry's shoulder, trying to 
get it. 

“Course you can have it!” smiled 
Jerry. He was just reaching out his hand 
to get it when another hand reached out 
and snatched it away. 

The red-faced man! He looked the 
apple all over very sharply. “Well... I 
don’t see any worms. You can give it to 
him, boy.’”” He tossed it back. 

Jerry laid the apple flat on his palm 
and held it up to Dan Patch. The 
champion crunched it. 

“He can have my apple, too,” said a 
girl’s voice behind him. It was Jerry’s 
friend, ‘Tildy. 

The red-faced man shook his head. 
“Sorry, little lady. One’s enough. He 
might get colic. With a champion, you 
can't be too careful.” 
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By this time, Uncle Hiram had pulled 
out the loose old nail and had hammered 
in a new one. 

‘What do I owe you?” asked the red- 
faced man. 

Uncle Hiram bent down and picked 
up the old nail from the ground. “Just 
this nail.’’ With his strong blacksmith’s 
hands, he quickly twisted it into a cir- 
cle. ““Makes a mighty pretty ring.’’ He 
lifted Jerry’s hand, and slipped it down 
over his finger. 

The champion’s ring! Jerry held up 
his hand so that everyone could admire 
it. 

Back up the runway galloped Dan 
Patch. He disappeared into the blue car. 
The grooms and the red-faced man hus- 
tled aboard. They hauled in the run- 
way. The doors clanked shut. ‘The en- 
gine whistled. The bell clanged. Old 99 
was chugging off! 

The champion was gone. 
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Now the people all began drifting 
back to the village, all but Jerry. For a 
long time he just stood staring down the 
empty track. Then he stared down at his 
palm. He still could feel the touch of 
the champion’s soft black nose. 

“Hey ... Jerry!” Uncle Hiram was 
calling from his wagon up on the road. 
‘We're takin’ your Granny’s plow back. 
Just got it fixed. Come on! Tildy and 
I will ride you home.” 

It was a wonderful ride. Tildy and 
Uncle Hiram chatted about Dan Patch 
all the way. 

“Was he born a champion?” asked 
Tildy. 

Uncle Hiram laughed. “I should say 
not! He was so skinny, so scrawny, such 
a scraggly little galoot, folks said he’d 
never amount to shucks.” 

Tildy laughed too. ‘They 


were 


wrong, weren't they, Jerry?” 
Jerry didn’t answer. He just kept 





looking at his Dan Patch ring, turning 
it round and round his finger. A big, 
important idea was hatching in _ his 
mind. He was much too excited to speak 
a single word. 


“But, Granny!”’ 

‘Jeremiah Kincaid, you talk a lot of 
nonsense.’ Granny looked up from her 
weaving. “Ever since you laid eyes on 
that Dan Patch, you’ve had nothing in 
your head but blue ribbons and prize 
money.” 

“But Granny...’ 

She went on, “An’ you've left me to 
do all the weedin’ an’ plowin’, and all 
the chores inside here, whilst you've just 
sat pastin’ up pictures of that tomfool 
horse. Look at that now!”’ 

She pointed across the kitchen of their 
little farmhouse to the fireplace. The 
fire was burning low; there were no 
more logs to put on. 

Jerry frowned at the empty woodbox. 
“I’m sorry. I'll fill it first thing tomor- 
row.” He was in his flannel nightshirt, 
squatting on the top step of the ladder 
that went up to the loft where he slept. 
“But, Granny, if we had a colt, I'd raise 
him to be a champion. We’d make a lot 
of money!”’ 

‘An’ just where are we goin’ to get 
the money to buy a colt?”’ 

“I’ve figured it all out. We could 
trade in General Jackson. What good’s 
an old mule anyhow?” 

Granny’s mouth puckered up tight. 
‘A mule is steady and reliable. He earns 
his livin’ by doin’ honest work. An’ 
that’s the last I want to hear you castin’ 
off poor old General Jackson to buy 
some high-falutin’ race horse. You hear 
me?” 

“Yes’m.”’ 


, 


(continued on page 33.) 
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WHITEY ano te JEEP 


By GLEN ROUNDS Illustrated by the Author 
Tue Srory So Far: Whitey sure 
hoped he'd win that jeep, but Chief 
Busted Head wanted it, too. The Lone 

Tree County Reunion commenced 

with the raffling-off of a Stetson hat. 











Part Two 
“The young 
cowboy here wins 
the Stetson hat!” 
the Sheriff an- 
nounced after he’d 
checked the number. “The next ticket 
will win the fancy handmade boots!” 

“Show's I’m lucky today!” Whitey 
crowed, as he and Torwal and Busted 
Head waited for the next number. 
“Wish it had been the jeep first, 
though.” 

“Ugh!” the Chief grunted. 

Some cowboy from over on Crazy 
Woman Creek won the boots. Then it 
was time to draw for the jeep. It seemed 
to take the little girl forever to dig out 
that last number and hold it up. And 
when the Sheriff read out, “Number 
Three-Ought-Ought-Nine wins the 
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syeep!” = =Whitey’s 
face fell, for he 
knew he had no 
number with a 
double-O. He 
checked just to be 
sure, but it was as he’d known it was. 
He'd lost the jeep after all! While he was 
reading the ticket, the Sheriff called out, 
“Anybody have the number, Three- 
Double-ought-Nine? If you do, speak 
up! If not we'll draw again!” 

Nobody answered, and as the little 
girl reached into the tub again Whitey’s 
spirits took a turn for the better. No- 
body having the number just proved he 
was lucky today, after all! The jeep was 
as good as his right now! 

The Sheriff held up the new ticket. 
“Number Eight-Five-Ought-Eight!” 

Whitey quickly checked his numbers. 
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There it was! Eight-Five-Ought—and the 
last number was Seven! He read it twice 
more to be sure, but every time it came 
out the same. He’d missed the jeep by 
one! If he’d been smaller, he'd have 
busted out bawling. But the Chief was 
nudging him impatiently to read his 
numbers for him. “Me win buzzwagon 
this time, ugh?” 

And sure enough the last ticket was 
Eight-Five-Ought-Eight! ‘You win it,” 
he told the Chief in a small voice, pick- 
ing out the right ticket. ‘“Take it up to 
the Sheriff!” 

Busted Head was grinning all over, 
and when he started over to claim his 
jeep with the crowd streaming after him, 
Whitey started away to where they had 
left the horses. He sort of wanted to be 
alone for a while. But the Chief took 
him by the arm. “No feel bad, Boy!’’ he 
said. ‘‘Me no need old pinto pony no 
more! You takeum!” 

“No, Chief, I couldn’t do that,’”” Whit- 
ey answered. 

“Yes!” Busted Head insisted. “You my 
friend! You tell Chief how to win buzz- 
wagon. Chief give you pony! No need- 
um no more nohow! Got buzzwagon 
now!” 

Whitey saw that Busted Head was go- 
ing to feel bad if he didn’t take the 
horse, so he said, ‘‘I sure am obliged to 
you, Chief!”” and wondered to himself 
what in the world he'd do with that old 
crow bait. 

‘Heap good!” the Chief said, beam- 
ing. “Now I go drive buzzwagon. Show 
everybody. You wanta ride?” 

“No thanks, Chief!” Whitey said, 
hastily. “I'll just watch, if it’s all the 
same to you!” 

“Can you drive it, Chief?” somebody 
hollered. 
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“Drive pony!” the Chief told them. 
“Why not drive buzzwagon? It’s small- 
er!”’ And he climbed into the seat, while 
the springs sagged and creaked under 
his great weight, and sat smiling happily 
at the crowd. 

‘How I make it ‘Giddap’?” he asked. 

Everybody hurried to show him what 
to do, all talking and pointing at once. 

“Pushem here, Giddap. Pullem here, 
Whoa! That it?’’ Busted Head asked af- 
ter they'd finished. 

‘That's right!’’ he was told. And they 
helped him get the engine started and 
the car in gear. 

‘“‘Wahooooo!” the Chief whooped and 
tromped on the gas. The jeep took off 
with a roar and a scattering of bystand- 
ers. The chief took about three turns 
around the grove, narrowly missing 
dogs, women and children, wagons, bug- 
gies, and trees as he went. Folks ran in 
every direction looking for safety. The 
Chief's hair was flying straight back. 
He'd lost his hat and he was whooping 
so you could hear him in the next coun- 
ty. The third time around he drove right 
over the barbecue pits, jumping the jeep 
like a jack rabbit, and took off toward 





The springs sagged and creaked. 





























town. At the first turn, he drove clean 
through the big signboard that said 
WELCOME TO LONE TREE DRIVE 
SLOW and disappeared in a cloud of 
dust. 


All the men and boys ran for horses 
and cars to follow the Chief, while the 
ladies started picking up the stuff from 
the tables that had been upset. Even 
Whitey had forgotten his disappoint- 
ment in the excitement. He and Torwal 
rode quickly to the top of a hill over- 
looking the Indian camp. When they got 
there, they could see Busted Head, trail- 
ing a long cloud of dust behind him, 
showing the Indians his buzzwagon. He 
was driving in big circles and figure 
eights around and through the camp. 

Dogs, horses, and Indians of all sizes 
were stampeding in all directions across 
the flats. In almost no time a solid cloud 
of dust hid the whole camp. The happy 
whooping of Busted Head was plain 
over the roaring of the jeep’s engine, the 
yelping of dogs, and sharp ripping of 
canvas as he drove through tents. Now 
and again an Indian or a horse would 
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come running out of the dust cloud, see 
the jeep coming out at another place 
and duck back in. 

By this time there was a crowd gath- 
ered on the hill. They could follow the 
Chief's turns by the boiling of the dust 


below, and soon someone hollered, 


‘“‘Here he comes!”” And the jeep came 
roaring out of the dust again, trailing 
ruined tents and flying tent ropes be- 
hind like flags on a new-launched steam- 
boat. Busted Head took a couple of small 
turns this way and that, then headed 


straight away across the prairie. The 
roaring and whooping grew fainter, and 
in almost no time, the Chief and his jeep 
were out of sight, with only a slowly 
thinning trail of dust to mark the way 
he'd gone. 

“Reckon we've just about seen it all,” 
Torwal remarked as the crowd started 
drifting away. ‘““‘What say we pick up 
your new horse and head for home?” 
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‘“Reckon we might just as_ well,’ 
Whitey agreed, for he was in no humor 
to hang around the celebration any 
more. 

The Chief's horse was a_ scrawny 
red and white pinto with a white eye 
and a Roman nose. He was ewe-necked, 
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and 


cow-hocked, every rib showed 
through his rough coat. Whitey wasn’t 
particularly enthusiastic about owning 
such an animal, but there wasn’t much 
he could do about it, so when they rode 
away he led it behind. They stopped by 


the Emporium and he picked out his 





new forty-dollar Stetson, but even wear- 
ing it didn’t cheer him up much, in spite 
of the fact it was the first hat he’d ever 
had that wasn’t a hand-me-down. 
They'd ridden for some time without 
saying anything, when Torwal suddenly 
spoke up. “Looks like he must a forgot 
something and is coming back for it!’’ he 
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said sharply. “Better get the horses up 
on top of that cutbank out of his way!”’ 

Whitey looked up and, sure enough, 
the Chief was roaring back in their di- 
rection, still trailing his long cloud of 
dust and canvas and rope. But he wasn’t 
whooping now. As he went by they could 
hear him hollering ‘Whoa’ and pulling 
back on everything in sight. He swung 
in a big circle and drove past them 
again. “‘Buzzwagon gone loco! No stop!” 
he howled as he went by. He kept driv- 
ing in a big circle round and round 
where Torwal and Whitey and the hors- 
es nervously watched from the top of 
the cutbank. They had begun to think 
they’d have to stay up there all night 
when the jeep suddenly began to sput- 
ter and cough. The engine stopped and 
the Chief rolled to a stop a little way off. 

When they rode cautiously up, Busted 
Head was trying to untangle himself 
from the ropes and canvas. 

‘This buzzwagon loco!” he grunted, 
looking owl-eyed. “Holler “Whoa!’ No 
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“You my friend! You swap?” 


stop! Pull back! No stop! Beatum with 
tent stake! No stop!”’ 

“Well, you're stopped now, aren't 
you?” Torwal asked him. 

“Sure stopped now!’ the Chief 
squalled. “But not wanta stop now! 
Wanta stop in Injun camp! No stop! 
Tear up tents! Tear up wagons! Scare 
Injuns. Scare ponies. Injuns all mad!” 

By this time the Chief was out of the 
jeep and feeling himself all over to see 
what was broken. ‘“‘Buzzwagon ride 
rough. Feel like all bones busted!”’ 
He looked up at Whitey. “You my 
friend!” he said suddenly. “You heap 
good friend! You swap pinto pony for 
jeep, maybe?” 

Whitey was sort of taken by surprise. 
“You mean you want to get rid of the 
jeep?” he asked, not believing his ears. 

“Yep!” the Chief grunted. “Buzzwag- 
on too rough for old Injun! Only good 
for young buck! You swap?” 
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“It don’t look to me like that'd be 
quite right,’ Whitey answered. Torwal 
watched and said nothing. 

‘I give you new beaded moccasins for 
boot!”’ the Chief offered anxiously. 

“I didn’t mean it that way,” Whitey 
explained. “It just looks like I’d be 
cheating you, that’s all.” 

“Chief want pony! Buzzwagon make 
all bones hurt! You my friend! You 
swap?” 

“IT tell you what,’’ Whitey said after 
a little thought, “I'll trade you your 
pony, and the new Stetson I won, for the 
jeep. OK?” 

“Heap OK!” the Chief agreed, and in 
a few minutes he had put on the new hat 
and climbed gingerly onto the scrawny 
pinto. He waved good-by and rode slow- 
ly off toward the Indian camp while 
Whitey walked proudly around the jeep 
with his hands in his pockets, kicking 
the tires and squinting at this and that. 

“What do you think?” Torwal asked 
after he’d watched a while. ‘Will it go?” 

“It’s just out of gas,’ Whitey told him. 
‘“There’s some in the can on the back. 
I'll fill her up and we'll see.” After the 
gas was poured in, the motor started all 
right, and apparently the Chief's trip 
had done the jeep no damage beyond 
scratching the paint some and breaking 
out one headlight. 

“Well, you got your jeep,” Torwal 
said. ‘‘I wonder which will be the worst, 
listening to it or listening to you talk 
about it. You drive it on home, and I'll 
lead your horse. And mind you take it 
easy. The Chief may have taught that 
critter bad habits!” 

“Yes, sir!” Whitey said, and climbed 
happily behind the wheel, and drove 
carefully off toward the ranch, whis- 
tling right loud and cheerful. 
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i \ GOES TO BED EARLY 


By WINIFRED TRASK LEE 





the Doctor, looking astonished. He was 
not really astonished, and Genevieve 
knew it; but he pretended he was, the 


way grownups do. 


“Ah, but you must learn to like it!” 
he said gaily, and he gave Mrs. Jones a 


knowing smile. 


Mrs. Jones tried to smile back po- 
litely, but she looked worried. She could 
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Illustrated by GRACE PAULL 


“Genevieve ought to go to bed 
earlier.” 

That was what the Doctor said when 
Mrs. Jones took Genevieve to see him, 
because she had not been looking well 
lately. She was not really sick; but her 
parents thought that her pink cheeks 
were turning pale, and her blue eyes 
were getting circles under them, and 
her nice straight yellow hair was grow- 
ing straggly. And both Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones, of course, were so proud of 
Genevieve that they could not bear to 
have anything wrong with her looks. 

Genevieve did not mind a bit going 
to the Doctor. In fact she liked it, be- 
cause after he had finished poking her 
and looking down her throat, he always 
let her put on the stethoscope and listen 
to herself breathe. 

But this time, when he said that she 
ought to go to bed earlier than eight 
o'clock, Genevieve started right in 
frowning. ‘‘I don’t like to go to bed 
early,” she said. 

“Don’t like to go to bed early?” said 
not imagine Genevieve learning to like 
to go to bed early. As for Genevieve, she 
was scowling like a terrible wolf. 

The Doctor drew Genevieve toward 
him. “I will tell you what I will do, 
Genevieve,” he said. “If you will go to 
bed an hour earlier every night for a 
month, I will give you a nice present.” 

“What kind of present?” 
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“Well ...” said the Doctor. ““‘How 
about a nice Doctor Set? In a little black 


bag. With a stethoscope and everything. 
Then you can listen to yourself breathe 
all day, if you want to.” 

Genevieve stopped scowling. She 
looked thoughtful. ‘An hour earlier?’ 
she asked. 

“Every night for a month,” said the 
Doctor. 

Genevieve looked at him, a long, slow 
look. If he had only known it, it was the 
look Genevieve always had when she was 
getting a good idea. She smiled sweetly. 
“All right,” she said. “I'll do it.” 

The Doctor patted her on the head 
and said, there was a good girl. Then 
Mrs. Jones, very relieved, put on Gene- 
vieve’s hat and coat and took her home, 
and gave her a nice early supper. 

Sure enough, that night Genevieve 
went upstairs an hour early, and was all 
ready to pop into bed by seven o'clock. 

Her parents kissed her good night, 
and went downstairs feeling very proud. 
Mrs. Jones said she really thought that 
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Genevieve was growing to be a very 
good girl, and Mr. Jones said, yes, espe- 
cially since he could remember how he 
hated to go to bed when he was a boy, 
and what a time his parents had had 


with him, so that Genevieve's being so 


good about it proved that she was a very 
superior child. 

As for Genevieve, she went sound 
asleep, and woke up at seven o'clock the 
next morning feeling nice and rested. 

All day long she was very good. 

‘Now you see how nice it is to go to 
bed early,” said her mother. “It makes 
you feel happy all day.” 

“Yes, Mother,’ said Genevieve. And 
Mrs. Jones went into the kitchen to 
make some chocolate pudding forsupper. 

At six o'clock the chocolate pudding 
was all ready. Mrs. Jones put some beau- 
tiful whipped cream on top, and was 
just setting it out with the rest of Gene- 
vieve’s supper on the kitchen table, 
when she heard Genevieve call from her 
room. 

Mrs. Jones went to the foot of the 
stairs. ““What is it, dear?’’ she asked. 

“I’m all ready for bed!’’ called Gene- 
vieve. ‘‘Come and kiss me good night.” 

Mrs. Jones ran upstairs. 

‘Genevieve dear!” she cried. “It’s only 
six o'clock! You don’t have to go to bed 
until seven, you know.” 

“IT went to bed at seven last night,” 
said Genevieve. ‘‘So tonight I have to 
go to bed at six.” 

“But why?” asked Mrs. Jones. 

‘An hour earlier every night,” said 
Genevieve. ‘‘I promised the doctor.” 

Mrs. Jones looked bewildered. ‘‘Oh, I 
don’t think he meant it that way, dear,” 
she said. “I’m almost sure he didn’t.” 

But Genevieve just shut her eyes up 
tight and started to snore. 
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Mrs. Jones did not feel up to arguing 
with Genevieve that night. She thought 
that it probably wouldn’t hurt Gene- 
vieve to go to bed at six o'clock for once. 
So she opened the window, kissed her 
good night, and went downstairs and put 
the supper away in the ice box. Then 
she set about cooking some nice fried 
chicken for Mr. Jones. 

Of course Genevieve, having gone to 
bed so early, woke up at six o'clock in 
the morning. Her family was still asleep, 
so she dressed herself quietly, went down 
to the icebox, found the chocolate pud- 
ding, and ate it for breakfast. ‘Then she 
went out and sat on the back stoop. 
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No one was about except some birds, 
who were hopping around and scolding 
each other about worms. Genevieve sat 
there in the early morning light, watch- 
ing the birds until her family came 
down, and the birds all flew away. 

All day she played very sweetly. Mrs. 
Jones, watching her, decided that Gene- 
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vieve had forgotten all about her idea of 
going to bed earlier and earlier every 
























night. She did not even mention bed- 
time to Genevieve, for fear of reminding 
her. Instead, she went into the kitchen 
and made a batch of cookies for Gene- 
vieve’s supper, and left the kitchen door 
open so that Genevieve, outside in the 
yard, could smell them baking. 





The birds hopped around 
groggily, looking for worms. 


At five o’clock the cookies were fin- 
ished. Mrs. Jones took them out of the 
oven. She was just arranging some on a 
plate for Genevieve’s supper, when she 
heard Genevieve calling from her room. 

Mrs. Jones dropped the cookies and 
ran upstairs. There, sure enough, was 
Genevieve climbing into bed. 

“Genevieve dear!” cried Mrs. Jones. 
‘‘Nobody goes to bed at five o'clock, not 
even babies!” 
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“I do,” said Genevieve firmly. 

“But Genevieve—” 

“An hour earlier every day,’ said 
Genevieve. “I promised the doctor.” 

So there was nothing for Mrs. Jones 
to do but kiss Genevieve good night, and 
open the window, and go downstairs and 
put the cookies away. But when Mr. 
Jones came home, she told him all about 
it. 

‘Whatever shall I do?” she asked. 

Mr. Jones stroked his chin. “If she 
keeps going to bed earlier and earlier,” 
he said, “and getting up earlier and 
earlier, she will soon be getting up in 
the dark, with nothing to do and no one 
to play with, and she won't like that a 
bit. Then she will stop all this foolish- 
ness, and act like a sensible child.” 

Mrs. Jones said she certainly hoped 
so, and decided not to worry. 

Well, the next morning Genevieve 
woke up at five o'clock. She ate her sup- 
per for breakfast, and went outside to 
watch the birds. It was just turning 
light, and the birds were not up yet. 
Genevieve had to wake them all up. 

“Hi, birds!” she cried, leaping 
around under the trees—until they all 
came out of their nests and hopped 
about the ground, rather groggily, look- 
ing for worms. 

And that day, Genevieve went to bed 
at four o'clock in the afternoon. Mrs. 
Jones did not say anything. She was sure 
that Genevieve would wake up at four 
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o'clock in the morning and find that it 
was dark, and that there was no one to 
play with; and would at last decide to 
be sensible. 

But did she? Not Genevieve! 

She woke up at four, of course, and 
ate her supper for breakfast, and went 
outside to wake the birds. But it was so 
dark outside that the birds would not 
wake up. They just stuck their heads 
over the edges of the nests and told her 
quite crossly to go away and not bother 
them any more. 

Genevieve went back into the kitchen 
and sat down. She was lonely, but she 
wasn't going back to bed, not for just a 
little thing like loneliness. 

As she sat there very still, she heard 
a little squeaking sound in the wall over 
the kitchen sink. She sat perfectly still, 
listening. And in a moment two little 
mice came out of a hole in the corner, 
and climbed up on the sink, and started 
eating the crumbs from Genevieve’s 
supper. 

Genevieve smiled. “Hello, mice,” she 
said. The mice were startled, and scut- 
tled for their holes. 

But Genevieve called out to them, 
“Oh, please don’t go away, and I will 
give you some lovely food.” 

The mice were surprised, of course, 
because people do not generally give 
them food on purpose. They waited sus- 
piciously, ready to dart off at any mo- 
ment, while Genevieve rummaged in the 
(Continued on page 30.) 
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Globi leaps from their path, and together they run. 

















"Here they are, boys!" says Globi. ''Twas easily done." 
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HOW SCENERY 
IS MADE 


By RALPH S. MASON 
Illustrated by the Author 


Did you ever wonder how some of this 
country’s beautiful scenery developed? 
It was made from the earth’s crust itself, 
and the tools were very simple. A piece 
of flat land (Fig. 1) is changed into a 
beautiful scenic wonder according to the 
following recipe: 

Add lots of rain to the flat surface of 
the block of land to wash gullies. The 
gullies grow into little valleys which be- 
come bigger and bigger as the centuries 


go by. (Fig. 2) 
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In the winter add frost to freeze the 
water soaked up by the surface rocks. 
The expanding ice cracks the rocks and 
pries off small pieces. 

In the summer add lots of sun anda 
little rain to help plants and bushes and 
trees send their roots down into the frost 
cracks. The roots force the rocks apart, 
and before long they become soil. 

As the valleys become deeper, the 
walls get steeper and steeper. Rainfall 
rushes down the slopes and carves even 
more gullies which expose more rocks to 
the frost. 

Next, add a deep blanket of snow to 
the hills now forming. In the early 
spring let the sudden melting of the 
water-soaked snow send .torrents of 
water down to flood the streams in the 
valleys below. The floodwaters carry 
huge boulders along which wear the 
stream bed away rapidly. (Fig. 3). 

Add some wind to the mixture to 
bring in rain clouds and to blow away 
some of the loose surface soil. Repeat all 
of these steps over and over again for 
several million years. 

At the end of that time the once flat 
piece of land may have become a deep 
narrow canyon lined with towering 
spires of rocks painted with vivid colors. 
(Fig. 4). The Grand Canyon was formed 
in much this way. 

If the recipe were changed a bit, and 
more snow and frost were added, a scenic 
fairyland like Yosemite National Park 
might result. 

If an extra helping of rain and wind 
were used, and the rocks were soft and 
flat-lying, something like the Badlands 
of South Dakota might develop. If even 
more wind were added, and the rocks 
were both hard and soft, the desert- 
sculptured rainbow arches and towers 
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like those in southeastern Utah might 
form. 

Scenery is the result of the various 
forces of erosion—rain, snow, frost, wind, 
and sun—acting for long periods of time 
on sections of the earth’s crust. The 
great variety of scenery we find in our 
country is caused by differences in the 
climate and type of rocks. The propor- 
tion of the ingredients may vary, but the 
basic recipe is always the same. 

Do you know how the scenery in your 
part of the country was formed? If you 
don’t and would like to find out, go to 
your library and ask for books and 
articles describing it. 

If nothing has been published about 
your own region, write to your Depart- 
ment of Geology at the state university 
or college. They will be glad to tell you 
the story of how your scenery grew. 
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ID Jokes BS 
ZA\39 George! ~~ 


PaAssENGER: Conductor, what’s the name of 
this station? 
Conpouctor: Fishhook—they call it that be- 
cause it’s the end of the line. 
—Dorothy Jarvis 


Jack: What’s the difference between a 
mailbox and an elephant’s trunk? 

Jitt: I don’t know. What’s the answer? 

Jack: Well, I'll never send you out to 
mail a letter! 


ro 





When is a farmer like a magician? 
When he turns his cow into pasture. 
—Fift Ault 


TEACHER: What kind of leather makes the 
best shoes? 


Tom: I don’t know, but banana peels make 


the best slippers. 


—Audrey Goldberg 


Visitor: I’ve never seen so many flies. Don’t 
you ever shoo them? 
Op MAN: No—we just let them go bare- 
footed. 
—Mary Ann Newbell 


PATIENT (gasping): Doc, I’m having trouble 
with my breathing. 
Doctor: I'll soon stop that. 
—Sidney Tananbaum 
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YOUNG 
MAN 
WITH 

SPURS 


By PAUL NORTON 








Illustrated by RALPH RAMSTAD 


P.. Timson shook his grizzled head, 
his wise old eyes sizing up the huge fir 
tree. 

“I wouldn't do it, Tom,” he said 
earnestly. ‘‘It’s a killer, if ever I saw one. 
Looks like a wind might start kicking 
up, too.” 

John-Bear McMay, the logging crew’s 
whistle boy, watched Tom Hayes with 
anxious eyes. John-Bear knew old Pete 
was wise in the ways of the woods. He 
had fifty years’ logging wisdom stored 
behind those shaggy eyebrows. Old Pete 
was no coward, but he knew danger 
when he saw it. 

Tom grinned at the old-timer, patted 
his shoulder, and started buckling on his 
climbing spurs. 

“The whole crew’s waiting on that , 
tree, Pete. It don’t look like a killer to 
me. Fact, I’ve never run up against a 
killer in my day.” 

‘‘No-o,” old Pete said slowly, still eye- 
ing the tall Douglas fir. ““No, don’t guess 
you have, Tom. A climber usually only 
tackles one.” 

John-Bear McMay swallowed hard. He 
didn’t like the looks of that tree, either. 


“It’s a killer, if ever I saw one.” 





























It had a top that hung ‘way over to one 
side, all the heavy limbs pointing to the 
south. It didn’t have any balance, and 
the bark up there about two hundred 
feet had a biuish-white color and was far 
too smooth. It looked like one of those 
dangerous, fine-grained trees that would 
split down the center when a man tried 
to cut the top off. 

But John-Bear realized that this tree, 
because of its ideal location, was the only 
logical one in the basin for the purpose 
of high-lead rigging. The lines, if hung 
from that spar, would make the logging 
go smoother. The tree trunk was 
straight and sturdy, and there was a fine, 
natural setting for the log-yarding ma- 
chine. John-Bear knew all these things 
were going through Tom’s head, too, 
urging him to take a chance. Tom was 
the boss high-rigger, and he had his 
pride. 

The shiny, needle-point spurs, much 
like those worn by telephone linemen, 


were now strapped over Tom’s high- 
topped leather boots. He walked toward 
the base of the big fir. The spur points 
clinked together, the tough steel ring- 
ing loudly in the stillness. 

They watched the climber prepare to 
go up the tree. Old Pete, the hook ten- 
der, had said all he could. He didn’t 
have the authority to order Tom to lay 
off. The final decision was Tom’s. It was 
his life at stake, and it was his work. 

Tom threw one end of his climbing 
rope around the tree trunk, and caught 
the loose end and fastened it securely 
into his belt. John-Bear knew it wasn’t 
his business to interfere, but he trotted 
over close to him. “You think it’s safe, 
Tom?” he asked in a low, anxious voice. 
“Old Pete—” 

Tom scowled at him. “Hand me that 
saw and ax,” he commanded harshly. 
Then he grinned suddenly at the boy. 
“Don’t worry none about me, kid. 
There’s no bear up that tree!” He said 
this loudly. The whole crew heard the 
remark. They guffawed as John-Bear’s 
face reddened. 

The men were always kidding him 
about bears. He’d made a fool of him- 
self that first day in the Doe Swamp 
camp. He'd heard a lot of talk about 






















He'd show he wasn’t a coward. 


the many wild bears in the region. What 
had happened wouldn’t have been so 
bad if he hadn't bragged that he'd like 
to see a bear. He'd boasted within hear- 
ing of several of the loggers that he 
would send its head home as a trophy. 
That first day, shortly after stowing 
his duffle in the bunkhouse, a half-grown 
black bear came ambling in through the 
open door and sniffed at him. Of course, 
he’d been scared. It was the first time 
he’d seen a bear outside a zoo. And this 
one was loose, right in the same room 
with him! He'd let out a blood-curdling 
yell, leaped through the open window, 
and ran for his life through the camp. 
The bear had entered into the spirit of 
the thing and had followed at a fast, 
pigeon-toed lope. John McMay hadn’t 
paused to think until he was twenty feet 
up a tree. It all had happened so fast he 
never knew exactly how he got there. 
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Then the men had gathered below and 
laughed like it was the funniest thing 
they'd seen in their lives. 

Of course, the bear was a camp pet. 
He'd been raised from an orphan cub, 
and was nearly grown now. But John 
hadn't known. Because of the incident, 
the men began calling him “John-Bear,” 
and the name stuck. They made jokes 
about him being the speediest climber 
in camp—a natural born high-climber, 
they said. 

The big joke of this was the fact that 
it takes a man with plenty of guts, and 
quite a bit of savvy, to hold down a 
climbing job. The climber is the king of 
modern loggers. On the other end of the 
scale, at the very bottom, is the whistle- 
boy’s job—the “whistle punk.” 

John-Bear took the ribbing as good- 
naturedly as he could. But he vowed to 
himself that he would show them all, 
show them that he wasn’t the coward 
they believed him to be. He'd show 
them he could become a real climber! 

Because of this promise to himself, 
every noon hour while all the others 
rested after their lunch, John-Bear lab- 
ored at learning the _ high-climber’s 
tricks. Tom had reluctantly loaned him 
his belt, rope, and spurs. At first Tom 
hadn’t volunteered any advice, until he 
was convinced that the boy was serious. 
Then Tom became his teacher, but a 
hard one. 

John-Bear could climb now, all right, 
but he had never been up a really tall 
tree. All he had topped were a few one- 
hundred. footers. 

And now John-Bear was really 
alarmed. He was afraid Tom Hayes was 
headed for trouble. He knew enough 
about climbing to know old Pete was 
right. Tom really shouldn’t tackle that 
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particular tree. But Tom could be 
mighty stubborn. 

There was nothing more he could do, 
nothing he could say, to stop Tom. His 
face flaming from the gibe, he backed 
away, standing by himself and watching 
Tom go jerkily up the fir like a monkey 
on a stick. 

Fifty feet, one hundred, one-fifty. 
Tom stopped to blow, to rest a minute. 
He looked down, grinning at the men 
below. As he turned his head, the wind 
picked his hat off and sent it sailing in 
crazy circles until it hit the ground. The 
wind was strong up there. Tom seemed 
to hesitate, his tawny hair blowing side- 
ways across his head. He looked up at 
the remaining one hundred feet he had 
to climb. There were three or four big 
limbs he would have to trim off. 

John-Bear held his breath. Didn't 
Tom see that wind was too strong? No 
one doubted his courage. He could come 
down any time he liked, and no one 
would murmur a word against his deci- 
sion. But he started up again, climbing 
steadily now. He reached the first limb, 
lopped it off close to the bark with a few 
blows of his razor-sharp ax. He was 
climbing again now, nearing the point 
where he would start cutting through 
the tree. 

The wind was sharper now, sweeping 
in from the Pacific ocean. The treetop 
swayed in a steady rhythm. Tom began 
work on his backcut, the undercut. He 
chopped out a wedge, cutting nearly to 
the heart of the tree. The crisp, white 
wood chips flew from the ax blade and 
were buffeted by the wind. 

Then he swung around to the other 
side and began setting his saw into the 
wood. He had barely started when a 
dozen throats shouted the warning. 
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The climber is king of loggers. 


A sudden gust of wind plucked at 
the weakened top, swayed it backward 
over the working man. It hung there for 
an instant, then the tree split downward 
with a report like a .30-.30 rifle shot. 
Tom kicked out his spurs and dropped 
about ten feet. He clung there desper- 
ately. The wind strengthened again at 
that instant and opened the two halves 
of the split fir, like a giant fork. The 
strain broke Tom’s safety rope as though 
it were a piece of rotten string. He 
snatched at the broken half, his hands 
gripping the new wood inside the split 
and clung there like a helpless bug on a 
twig. With a loud report of rending 
wood, the heavy top snapped off a few 
feet above him. The two halves of the 
tree crashed back together as the heavy 
top-weight was released. Tom _ yelled 
once, a pain-racked screech. Then he 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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Dp-SE-p0 » PROMENADE 


By VIRGINIA STUMBOUGH 


Two days after her ninth birthday 
Dad took Betsy to her first square dance. 
Mother made her a full long skirt that 
would swing through the air as she 
danced, and Betsy wore her new fiat- 
heeled black slippers. 

When they arrived, Dad led her to 
one of the beginner squares. The first 
thing Betsy had to learn was not to hop. 

‘This isn’t like hop-scotch,” Dad told 
her. And when she skipped, he called, 
‘Whoa, there! It isn’t like jump-rope, 
either! Just walk through the steps, at 
first. Then, when you have learned 
them, we'll glide, like this.”’ 

He slipped his feet along the floor, 
flat and smooth, with his knees a little 
bent. It really wasn’t a hop or skip, 
Betsy saw, but a glide. 

“This way,” Dad explained, “you can 
dance all evening without getting 
tired.” 

“You certainly couldn’t skip or hop 
all evening!” Betsy agreed. 

They learned the calls for ‘Buffalo 


Girl,” first, and after that Betsy knew - 


enough to follow at least part of the 
calls for every dance. 

“You're the head lady,’ Dad ex- 
plained, “because you are in the first 
couple. I’m your pariner on the left, and 
the man in the couple to your right is 
the right hand gent.” 

That seemed sim- 
ple enough, but she 
was more interested «» 
in the dance calls 
that came next. 



















“Here we go! 
Right hand round!” 
Betsy took the right 
hand of the right 
hand gent, and they 


swung each other 
around twice and went back to their own 
partners. 


“Swing partner with the left, with left 
hand round!” Dad took her left hand 
with his left hand, and they swung 
around twice in a complete circle, and 
back into position again. 

“Couple swing in center!” Dad swung 
her to the center of the square and 
around hard and fast, taking her right 
hand in his left. 

Then all joined hands and circled to 
the left, all eight in one complete circle. 

“Then we swing our partners all,” 
shouted the caller, and to the quick, 
steady beat of the music from the three- 
man band, how they all did swing! 

The last dance of the evening was a 
cowboy dance. Betsy was so tired that 
she wondered if she could possibly walk 
home. But she thought to herself that it 
was the happiest evening she had ever 
had in her life, as she heard the caller 
cry out: 

Now get to work and “let her go,” 
With a good old rousing do-si-do. 
Everybody into place, 

Pick up your heels and 
Straighten out your face. 
Swing that girl 

Like swinging ona gate, 
Promenade and don’t be late! 




































Illustrated by BETTY CARROLL 
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All join handsand circle to the left, And then we swing our partners all. 
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YOUNG MAN WITH SPURS 


hung there, slack and unconscious, held 
only by his hands clamped in the power- 
ful vise of the split tree. 

Old Pete began to swear, his face 
white, hands clenched. “He's trapped— 
the durned fool! An’ we ain't got an- 
other climber in fifty miles!” 

John-Bear McMay wasn’t waiting to 
see more. He ran toward the yarding- 
machine, called the donkey. In the ma- 
chine’s tool box was an old rusty pair 
of climbing spurs. They were dull and 
didn’t fit very well, but he had to get up 
that tree and help Tom. 

He rummaged frantically in the big 
tool box. The spurs were on the bottom. 
It took precious minutes to locate the 
old, half-rotten leather climber’s belt on 
the deck of the machine. The whole out- 
fit had been discarded months before as 
unfit for use. John-Bear gathered the 
gear in his arms and loped back to the 
base of the tree. His hands were shaking 
so he could hardly strap on the spurs. 

“What you think you're doin’?” old 
Pete shouted testily, grabbing John- 
Bear’s arm. 

John-Bear shook him off. “Get wed- 
ges,” he shouted at the gaping crew. “A 
hammer, pass block, a long section of 
rope!”’ 

Several of the crew scurried after the 
needed tools. John-Bear was ready to 
climb when the tools were hung from 
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(Continued from page 23.) 


his belt. He was carrying nearly forty 
pounds of weight on his belt when he 
started up. He noticed the wind was 
even stronger now, blowing a steady 
gale. A dark cloud rolled swiftly in from 
the west. A storm was brewing. He 
didn’t dare think of the danger ahead. 
His equipment was not safe. The dull 
spurs kept slipping out of the rough 
bark. The weakened leather of his belt 
threatened to part under the weight of 
his tools. Yet John-Bear climbed steadily 
upward, thirty, fifty, sixty-five feet. 

At seventy feet, he stopped to rest. The 
exertion was making him dizzy. He grit- 
ted his teeth, hugged the swaying tree, 
and looked upward at Tom. The 
trapped man stirred, his face contorted 
with pain. 

John-Bear climbing again, 
faster now, his breath coming in snort- 
ing gasps. Old Pete and the others on 
the ground called encouragement from 
time to time. As the tree trunk became 
smaller, it swayed more in the wind. It 
threshed violently, in danger of snap- 
ping off. John-Bear kept on climbing, 
one hundred feet, one-fifteen, one twen- 
ty-five. Now he was halfway there. 

He was forced to stop twice more be- 
fore he reached the dangling climber. 
John-Bear was near exhaustion, and 
fearful that at any moment he might 
hurtle to the rocky ground below. 


began 
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He reached Tom at last. Every move 
seemed painfully slow, awkward and 
dangerous. He passed one end of the 
stout rope around Tom's chest and on 
around the tree. Then he set the wedges 
in the narrow crack of the split and be- 
gan pounding them home, releasing 
Tom’s mangled hands. When the wed- 
ges were driven in, John-Bear gently 
pulled Tom’s hands free, two bloody 
lumps that resembled raw _ beefsteaks. 
The sight of them made him look quick- 
ly away. 

Then he hung the small pass block, a 
pulley for the rope to pass through. 
When he finished, he signaled to the 
men below to lower away. Tom moaned 
once, a low gasping sob, and his eyes 
Hickered open. Recognition sparked in 
them, then he dropped swiftly down the 
spar. 

John-Bear clung to the tree and was 
ill. Faintly, he heard the shout from be- 
low. Tom was down. Pete shouted that 
he was sending the pass rope back up. 

‘Hang on, John-Bear!” he bellowed. 
A moment later the end of the rope 
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came flopping up the tree. He caught it 
and fastened it to his belt, untied his 
safety-line and fainted dead away. 

Two days later John-Bear walked in- 
to the hospital at Spruce Point. ‘Tom 
had sent word he wanted to see him. 

He lay in the white bed, his hands in 
football-sized bandages. There were new 
lines etched in Tom’s face, but he could 
still grin. 

John-Bear waited a little sheepishly. 
He'd gotten Tom out of the tree, all 
right—but then he’d disgraced himself 
by fainting. 

Tom began talking in a cheerful 
voice, “Doc says I’m not going to have 
as inany fingers as I usta. So I figure may- 
be I won’t be climbing any more.” 

John-Bear’s eyes began to blink. If he 
started oozing tears now, he’d never live 
it down! In spite of Tom having been a 
hard guy, and a harder teacher, John- 
Bear kind of liked him. 

“Over there in the corner,’ Tom was 
saying, ‘‘is a little something I want you 
to have, John. You won ’em—you sure 
won your spurs the hard way, son.” 


the legal birthday of all horses 
is January first? This seems 
strange since they may be born 
on any day in the year. But it 
matters how many years old 
they are, not how many days. 

The baby in this picture 
was born Dec. 28th. He is 
called a year old even though 
he’s actually only a few days 


old. WESLEY DENNIS 
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Her First Patient Was A Dog 








A True Story by ISABEL WILLIAMS 


One day a little girl was riding down 
an English country lane with her good 
friend, the Vicar. Suddenly, the lane 
was full of sheep who were running in 
all directions. A poor shepherd was 
rushing back and forth, trying to drive 
them home. 

“Can we help you, my good man?” 
asked the Vicar. 

“I’m afraid not, sir. You see my old 
faithful sheep dog has broken his leg. 
He has always brought the sheep home 
for me, but now he is in my cottage, so 
sick that I’m afraid that he will die.” 

“Let us see him,” pleaded Florence. 
“Maybe we can fix his leg.” 

“I’m afraid it isn’t much use, Miss, 
but I'll be glad to let you see him, just 
as soon as I get these sheep into the fold 
again.” 
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Illustrated by F. J. JUPO 


Florence and the Vicar got down 
from their horses and helped the shep- 
herd round up his sheep. 

Then they went into his little cot- 
tage. On the floor in front of the fire 
they found the dog. The Vicar and 
Florence examined the dog’s leg and 
found that it wasn’t broken, but just 
badly bruised. They heated some water 
and dipped some clean strips of cloth in- 
to it to bandage the dog’s leg. They 
changed the bandage just as soon as it 
got cool. The only cloth in the cottage 
was a white coat of the shepherd’s, but 
he was glad to have them use it. 

Florence came to the cottage every 
day to help take care of the dog while 
his master was away tending his sheep. 
This was better then playing nurse with 
her dolls, which had been her favorite 
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game, for now she had a real live pa- 
tient. 

She was so happy when the dog was up 
and running around again. The shep- 
herd told her that if it hadn’t been for 
her tender care he was sure that his 
dog’s leg would never have healed. 

After that, Florence stopped nursing 
her dolls, and began visiting sick peo- 
ple. She read to them, she tidied up their 
rooms, and did everything she could to 
cheer them. 

She had made up her mind that she 
wanted to be a nurse more than any- 
thing else in the world. Her family and 
friends tried to convince her that it 
would be too hard for her. She knew 
that she would have to work very hard, 
but she didn’t mind that. 

Soon after she became a nurse, war 
broke out in Europe. Florence offered 
her services at once and went right into 
the battlefield and into the army hos- 
pitals to nurse the soldiers. This was 
something that a woman had never 
done before. 
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For her wonderful services to the 
soldiers in the Crimean War, the Queen 
of England and also the Sultan of Tur- 
key sent her beautiful and valuable 
jewels. 

Her name has become famous as the 
very symbol of nursing. For this little 
girl was Florence Nightingale. 
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GENEVIEVE GOES TO BED EARLY 
(Continued from page 16.) 
icebox. But when she placed on the floor 
a nice plate of food, with cheese and 
bacon and everything that mice like 
best, and then went and stood far away 
from them, they stopped being fright- 
ened and ate it up cheerfully, chatter- 

ing all the while. 

When it grew light, they ran away. 
But Genevieve called after them to come 
back the next morning and bring some 
friends with them, 


Mr. and Mrs. Jones, of course, could 
not imagine what Genevieve found to 
play with when she got up in the dark. 
They thought she would surely stop 
soon. 

But Genevieve kept right on going to 
bed earlier and earlier, and getting up 
earlier and earlier. She went to bed at 
two o'clock in the afternoon, and got up 
at two o'clock in the morning. Then she 
went to bed at one o'clock, which is 
really dinner-time, only Genevieve said 

she didn’t want any 





and she would give 
them all a lovely feast. 
Then she ran _ out- 
doors herself, feeling 
very happy, and think- 
ing that mice were 
really lots of fun. 

All day long she 
played very sweetly 
—until three o'clock 
in the afternoon. 
Promptly at three, she 








dinner, thank you, 
and just to put it 
in the icebox. And 
she got up at one 
o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Then she went 
to bed at noon, 
which is the very best 
part of the day, only 
Genevieve didn’t care. 
And that night she 
got up at midnight! 








went to bed. 

When she got up at three the next 
morning, and crept downstairs and 
switched on the kitchen light, she found 
the mice with a lot of their friends, all 
waiting for her. She sat on the floor with 
a plate on her lap heaped high with her 
own supper, and some cookies and 
bacon, and several lumps of butter from 
the icebox. And she let the mice eat it 
all up. They did not seem at all fright- 
ened today. They squeaked and chat- 
tered while they feasted. And when they 
had finished, they chased each other 
merrily around the kitchen floor until it 
grew light, when they scuttled back into 
their hole again. 

After that, they came back every 
night. 
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She called the mice and 
back they came, bringing more and 
more friends with them. 

Mrs. Jones began to notice that the 
house seemed to be very full of mice. 

“I don’t understand it,”’ she told Mr. 
Jones. “I always put the food away very 
carefully.” 

“I will set some traps,” said Mr. 
Jones, and he did. 

That night Genevieve came down at 
eleven o'clock, because she had gone to 
bed at eleven o'clock, in the morning. 
She found the mice all huddled in the 
middle of the kitchen floor. 

They looked at her as she approached 
and scolded very crossly. Genevieve 
could not think why until she caught 
sight of the traps. (Continued on page 38.) 
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When we went skating 
on the lake near town, 
most of my skating 
was sitting down! 


Susan sat down 

to tighten her skate, 
but I sat down 

*cause I couldn’t wait. 


Ronnie sat down 

to play with his pup 

but I sat down 

cause I couldn’t stand up. 


Skating is fun— 

but how, I wonder, 

do you keep your feet 

from skating out from under? 
AILEEN FISHER 
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Whee! Screams the wind 


As it rattles the trees. 


Creak! the dry snow pa 
Crunches under our feet. Gay 
Plink! the small icicles ue 


Falling from eaves 
Tinkle a melody, 
Crystalline, sweet. 


Rattle! the windowpanes 
Shake with the cold. 

Jingle! the sleighbells’ 

Light laughter rings out. 
Screak! groans the windmill, 
So shivery and old. 
Snappings and cracklings 
Are all round about. 


You take the music of 

Summer or fall, 

Or spring, with its patter. 

Of raindrops, and song. 

I’ll take the winter, 

The bluster and all 

The fine breezy whistling 

That sweeps you along! 
JANE WERNER 


oe Supper 
Baked potato, crackly brown, 
Melted butter running down. 
But applesauce for supper 
Is what I like instead: 
Applesauce for supper 
And a slice of raisin bread. 


Eggs all scrambled, piping hot, 
Served with bacon, like as not. 
But applesauce for supper 
Is what I like the most: 
Applesauce for supper 
And a piece of crunchy toast. 


Sometimes cocoa, hot and sweet, 
Pudding for a special treat. 
But applesauce for supper 
Is what I like, don’t you? 
Applesauce for supper 
And a ginger cookie, too! 
J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 























THE MERRY MICE by Marion Holland 













Willie's all set, with pen, paper, and ink—||"Some noble resolve, to p 
“Good resolutions.. now just let me think- Just noble enough so it wont be a bother—” 














‘T have it! At mialbinec eal be in my place, He writes it all down.with his oversize pen — 
Promptly on time and with clean hands 6 face! | Till Mother calls,‘Lunch! Wilhes tardy, ¢¢eciz’ 


















Then Mother Mouse says, less in anger than sorrow, 
“That's a splendid resolve -you can start it tomorrow.’ 











SO DEAR TO MY HEART 
(Continued from page 7.) 

“Then stop fiddlin’ with that horse- 
shoe ring an’ get back to bed.” 

“Can't sleep.” Jerry edged down to 
the next step on the ladder. “Granny... 
you reckon the lamb’ll be born tonight?” 

‘“Lamb’ll be born in the Lord’s good 
time.” Granny bent down over her 
weaving. Then suddenly she pumped 
the pedal of her loom to a stop. She 
stood up. ‘Maybe I had better go to the 
barn and see.” She reached for her shawl 





on the hook by the door, and took down 
the lantern that hung right beside it. 

Jerry edged down another step. “Aw, 
Granny . . . let me go too... please!” 

“Well. since you're so wide awake and 
full of ginger, all right!” 

An instant later, Jerry was down the 
ladder, into his shoes and jacket, and 
out. He leaped across the yard ahead of 
Granny and unlatched the door of the 
big, dark barn. He could hear General 
Jackson rustling the hay in his stall. 
And then, from the sheep pen way be- 
yond, he heard some thin little squeaks. 

“Granny, come quick! It’s already 
here! Jezebel has her baby!” 
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There was a brand-new white lamb, 
wobbling on its four brand-new legs be- 
side its mother! It was crying out in 
weak, baby bleats, and Jezebel was an- 
swering back in comforting, mother 
bleats. 

Granny hung the lantern on a post, 
so they could see the new lamb more 
clearly. 

Then Jerry saw something else. Way 
off in the far, shadowy corner of the pen, 
something was moving. He scrambled 
over the fence and into the pen for a 
look. There, backed up trembling 
against the wall, was still another new- 
born lamb. A black one! 


“Granny, let me go too, please.” 


“Ah... he’s cute!” cried Jerry. 

‘Watch out!” cried Granny. 

He ducked down, just in time. Jezebel 
came sailing past him, straight for her 
black baby. She butted him squarely in 
the ribs. Again and again, she butted 
him. Then she backed off, catching her 
breath for another attack. 
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“Stop it! Stop it!’ shouted Jerry. He 
plunged through the straw and sank 
down beside the black lamb. It was shak- 
ing all over and moaning piteously. Jer- 
ry gathered it into his arms. 

Granny had now grabbed hold of the 
mother sheep and was spanking her. 






“Shame on you, Jezebel!” she scolded. 
“You've got twins to look after—got to 
feed ‘em both—understand?” But Jeze- 
bel only kicked and tried to butt Gran- 
ny, too. 

“What's the matter with her?” Jerry 
cried out. ‘Is she crazy?” 

Granny shook her head. ““They’re like 
that sometimes when twins are born, es- 
pecially when one of them is black.” 

Jerry hugged the black lamb closer. 
“You mean she won't nurse it? She’s go- 
ing to let it die?” | 

‘‘Maybe. But that’s in the hands of the 
Lord.” 

Granny let go of the mother sheep 
now. She sighed. Flicking the straw off 
her skirt, she walked out of the pen, off 
toward the other side of the barn. 
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Jerry could feel the lamb’s little body 
quivering against his ribs. Just a little 
way off was Jezebel. She was eyeing him 
viciously, bracing her legs to charge at 
her unwanted baby again. There wasn't 
an instant to lose. 

Snuggling the lamb up safe inside his 
jacket, Jerry vaulted out of the pen. 
Granny wasn’t looking. With his warm, 
woolly bundle, he tiptoed out of the 


“You mean she’s going to let the 
lamb die?” 


Granny was whirling her spinning 
wheel faster and faster, as she always did 
when she was upset. “I’ve told you an’ 
told you, Jeremiah, you can’t turn that 
sheep into a house pet.” 

“Aw...w...w... Granny! Danny 
isn’t in the way. Are you, Danny?” Jer- 
ry was kneeling beside Granny’s chair, 
feeding the black lamb from a nursing 
bottle. 

“I know the nature of sheep,’ com- 
plained Granny, “ ’specially those black 
ones. He’ll be into everything. He’s al- 
ready smashed the cookie jar an’ the 
milk pitcher, an’ goodness only knows 
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how Hiram’s goin’ to patch up that hole 
he butted through the screen door.” 

‘“‘He won't be bad any more. Honest 
he won't, Granny.” 

‘Jeremiah, I’m puttin’ my foot down. 
Your Danny’s gettin’ too big an’ too 
clumsy to be in the house.” 

The lamb began coughing violently. 

“Land sakes, child! You're choking 
him!” Granny dropped to her knees and 
grabbed the bottle away from Jerry. 
Very gently she scooped the frightened 
little animal into her arms. Then she 
held up the bottle so that he could suck 
at it easily. 

‘There, there!” She patted him. 

Jerry smiled to himself. 

“Isn’t he wonderful, Granny?’ 

“Wonderful? What rubbish!” an- 
swered Granny. “He’s the skinniest, 
scrawniest little galoot I ever laid eyes 
on.” 

“So was Dan Patch when he was a 
colt. Uncle Hiram said so himself.” 

“But Danny isn’t a colt,” said Granny. 
‘‘He’s just a sheep, an ornery black one, 
an’ you know as well as I do, black wool’s 
no good.” 
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Jerry couldn’t keep his mind on it. 


The lamb had finished the bottle now, 
and was cuddling up in Granny’s lap. 
She dumped him down onto the hearth. 
‘Now, Jeremiah, you're to stop chatter- 
in’ about Dan Patch, an’ go saw up some 
wood. Lock Danny in the barn. He’s not 
to be runnin’ around loose. You under- 
stand?” 

“Yes’m.” 

Jerry led the lamb off to the barn as 
he was told. And he meant to saw that 
wood. He even meant to saw up an ex- 
tra big pile, just to make Granny extra 
happy. But somehow he couldn't keep 
his mind on it. He sawed up only a very 
small pile. ‘Then, he went back to the 
barn. 

Danny was stretched out, asleep. Jer- 
ry climbed up on a bale of hay beside 
him. “Gee whiz, Danny, if only you had 
long, straight legs! If only you were 
a colt! If only ... but you aren’t. You're 
just an ornery little black sheep, an’ 
black wool’s no good.” 

Just then, Jerry heard a scratching in 
the rafters right above him. He looked 
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“Humph!” said Jerry sourly. 
“What are you so busy about?” 


up. A bird was hopping about up there 

. a Shabby, forlorn, black sort of bird. 
He was all alone, busily scuffing around 
in some old pieces of straw. 

‘“Hmmph!”’ said Jerry sourly. “What 
have you got to be so busy about? You're 
the skinniest, scrawniest bird I ever laid 
eyes on, an’ the nest you're building ‘ll 
never amount to shucks.” 

Jerry nudged Danny, the sleeping 
lamb, with his toe. ‘““What am I going 
to do, Danny? I’ve got to get a colt an’ 
make him a champion. I've got to!”’ 

For a long, long time Jerry sat there, 
just thinking, and shifting his Dan Patch 
ring from one finger to another. Then, 
all at once, he was startled by a loud, 
triumphant chirp. It echoed all through 
the barn. The bird! He’d finished his 
nest, and was perched in the middle of 
it, fluffing out his chest. A perfect nest, 
wide, deep, and tidy. Jerry chinned him- 
self on the rafter to look at it, close-up. 

Why, that bird was amazing! He'd 
built that whole nest just from scraps 

. old dried-up hay from General Jack- 
son’s bed . . . old cast-off feathers from 
the bed of Matilda, the hen. And the 
thing that bound them all together into 
that warm, snug home was nothing 
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more than Granny’s old shoelace, the 
one she'd thrown in the trash heap! 

‘An’ I said your nest ’d never amount 
to shucks!” Jerry chuckled. ‘Well, I was 
wrong!”’ And now he suddenly under- 
stood what that bird had to chirp about. 
He'd made something good out of some- 
thing that nobody else even wanted! 

“Danny, Danny!’ cried Jerry. He 
dropped down and shook him awake. 
“Maybe . . . maybe . . . maybe I can 
make something good out of you, too.” 
Jerry’s eyes began to shine. ‘I don’t need 
a colt to make a champion. I’m goin’ to 
make a champ out of you, Danny... 
YOU!” 

“Baa, baa!’’ answered Danny. 

Jerry cupped his hand under the 
lamb’s chin. ‘Makin’ a champ out of an 
ornery critter like you won't be easy, I 
reckon, but there must be a way to do 
it.”” He lifted Danny to his feet. ““Come 
now, quick! We're goin’ to find out 
how.” 

(This is part one of a three-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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GENEVIEVE GOES TO BED EARLY 
(Continued from page 30.) 

“I don’t blame you one bit for scold- 
ing!”’ she said, and went and undid all 
the traps Mr. Jones had set. 

And then, because 
looked hurt, she went and found a beau- 
tiful chocolate cake which her mother 
had baked for Sunday, and gave it all 
to the mice! 

And she kept right on going to bed 
earlier and earlier, and getting up earlier 
and earlier, until she was going to bed 
in the morning, and getting up in the 
night. She went to bed at ten o'clock in 
the morning, and got up at ten at night, 
just when her parents were going to bed. 
Then she went to bed at nine in the 
morning, and that night she had to wait 
for her parents to go to bed before she 
could call the mice. 

Of course she never played outdoors 
any more, because she was only awake at 
night. And she did not have very much 
to eat, because she was always asleep at 
dinner-time, and the supper her mother 
put away for her she mostly gave to the 
mice. But Genevieve did not care. The 
mice were getting round and sleek and 
fat from all the food, and had grown so 
friendly to her in their squeaky lan- 
guage, just as if they thought she could 
understand. And sometimes, she thought 
that she did,—at least, almost. 

The day that she went to bed at seven 
o'clock in the morning, and got up at 
seven in the evening, her father and 
mother were just sitting down to their 
dinner. They had not seen Genevieve 
lately, because of her peculiar hours of 
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waking and sleeping. When she came in- 
to the dining room, they looked at her 
in distress. | 

“Why, she looks worse than ever!” 
said Mrs. Jones. ‘I’m sure I don’t know 
what to do.” 

And it was true. Instead of growing 
fatter and stronger, Genevieve had grown 
paler and thinner. In spite of going to 
bed so early, the circles under her blue 
eyes had grown larger and darker than 
ever. As for her nice sturdy legs, they 
were beginning to look like two pieces 
of spaghetti! | 

Mr. Jones shook his head. “You had 
better take her to the doctor again,” he 
said, “‘and see what he can suggest.” 

So Mrs. Jones put on Genevieve’s hat 
and coat, and took her by the hand to 
see the doctor. The Doctor was surprised 
to see Genevieve looking so pale and 
dreadful, as if she hadn’t been to bed at 
all for a week. 

“You promised me,” he said to Gene- 
vieve, “that you would go to bed early 
every night.” 

“TI do!” said Genevieve. ‘‘Very early.” 

The Doctor looked puzzled. “I can't 
seem to believe it,” he said. ‘‘How early 
do you go to bed, Genevieve?” 

“Well,” said Genevieve, ‘tonight, for 
instance, I shall go to bed at six o'clock 
in the morning. Isn’t that early?” 
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“What!” said the Doctor. 

So Mrs. Jones explained to the Doctor 
how Genevieve had been going to bed an 
hour earlier, and then an hour earlier 
than that, and then an hour earlier than 
that, and then an hour earlier than 
THAT, until now she was up all night 
and asleep all day. 

“That is not what I meant at all!” 
said the Doctor. 

Mrs. Jones explained that she had not 
thought he meant it that way, either, 
but that Genevieve had insisted that she 
must keep it up for a month, to earn her 
Doctor Set. 

‘“H’mmm,” said the Doctor. 

Then he said, ‘Genevieve, I will give 
you the Doctor Set now, if you will stop 
all this foolishness and go to bed every 



















night at seven o'clock, like a sensible 
child.” 

“No,” 
at night.” 

Then the Doctor said. “I will even 
let you hear me breathe, Genevieve.” 

“IT am not interested in breathing any 
more,” said Genevieve. “I am only in- 
terested in mice.” 

“Mice!” said the Doctor. 

So Genevieve told him all about the 
mice. As a matter of fact, he was very 
interested. But after thinking it over, he 
shook his head and said, ““Well, I am 
afraid you will have to stop this, just the 
same. 

“Why?” asked Genevieve. 

“Because I say so,” said the Doctor. 
‘And everyone knows that people have 
to do what the Doctor says.” 

Well, of course Genevieve knew that 
this was true. So she had to give in. But 
the Doctor gave her the set anyway, and 
it was all packed in a very nice little 
black bag, and Genevieve really meant 
it when she said, “Thank you!” 

But though she went home carrying 
her present proudly, and ate her supper 
and went to bed at seven o'clock like a 
sensible child, she was all the time think- 
ing that when she grew up, and could do 
what she liked, she would stay up all 
night and have all her friends be mice. 


SLY 


said Genevieve. “I like living 
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MATILDA’S BUTTONS 
by Mabel Leigh Hunt (Lippincott. $1.75). 
Matilda loved to give presents. She gave away 
her best doll to a child who hadn’t any, she 
gave away her baby brother to the lady next 
door, and she wanted to give her life to the 
heathen. This story of warm-hearted Matilda 
is full of laughter and tears, a fine book for 
reading aloud and one of the season’s best. 

AZOR 
by Maude Crowley (Oxford. $2). This is a re- 
markable tale of a six-year-old boy who was so 
smart that he could understand when animals 
talked to him. Best of all, when Ambrose the 
horse or a turtle or a seagull had a message 
for Azor, it was usually an important one. 
How Azor makes use of his unusual gift is a 
story fully of humor and suspense. 

STOLEN PONY 
by Glen Rounds (Holiday House. $2). How a 
blind horse and his dog companion aban- 
doned by thieves in the Bad Lands, find their 
way back to the home ranch. No one is a bet- 
ter storyteller than Glen Rounds when he 
describes the battles these two friends put up 
to survive, against wolves, against fire, and 
against other natural dangers. 





Illustration from “Little Old Automobile” 
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GOING UP! 
by Jack Bechdolt (Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2). 
Here is the story of vertical transportation, 
from elevators to roller coasters, not forget- 
ting cable cars and dumb-waiters, escalators, 
and water wheels. The author’s lively style 
matches the artist’s clear-cut pictures. 

PONY FARM 
by Paul Brown (Scribner. $2). This is for all 
boys and girls under ten who like ponies. 
Paul Brown describes in words and pictures 
all the happy and fascinating details of life 
on a Shetland pony farm, where the baby 
ponies are no bigger than dogs. 

RED EMBERS 
by Dorothy Lyons (Harcourt. $2.50). Older 
girls will choose this story of Phil Blake who 
gave up college in order to train polo ponies 
on a California ranch. There’s plenty about 
championship polo, too, and the skill that 
makes for winning games. 

WHITE BOOTS 
by Helen Orr Watson (Houghton. $2.50). 
Boston terriers are an intelligent breed of 
dog, and White Boots is no exception. Separ- 
ated from her beloved master, she has many 
adventures on boats and ashore in Puerto 
Rico. . 

LITTLE OLD AUTOMOBILE 
by Marie Hall Ets (Viking. $1.50). Just like 
the famous ginger-bread boy who ran away, so 
Little Old Automobile takes to the road and 
provides a perfect saga for the kindergarten 
age. 

THE BIG SNOW 
by Berta and Elmer Hader (Macmillan. 
$2.50). Here is a winter view of birds and 
beasts, with close-ups of favorite woodland ani- 
mals. Small children, whether or not they live 
in the country, will love these snow pictures. 
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WINTER COMES 
By Patricia Legg, age 11 


The stars now twinkle up above, 
The moon has come in sight. 
The clouds all seem to drift away, 
The day has changed to night. 


The summer flowers have flown, 
The leaves from trees gone, too. 

The air seems chilly, cold and bleak, 
As winter comes in view. 


A Doc’s PoINT OF VIEW 
By Linda Jones, age 12 


Sad and forlorn I looked as I waited 
outside the shop marked, “No Dogs Allowed,” 
waiting, just waiting, for my mistress. My 
ears down, my tail was still. What was wrong 
with dogs, anyhow? People seemed to think 
they were a public nuisance. Why, all dogs 
ever did was chase cars and play with chil- 
dren and well, maybe get under foot, or play- 
fully lick children. But anyway, people 
didn’t seem to like it and were not fair to 
cute puppies. 

How would they feel if they were shooed 
away every time they came to the door, or 
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spanked if they had an accident on the floor? 
No, humans just didn’t understand. People 
ought to be grateful to dogs for scaring those 
pesky cats and birds away, and watching 
the house at night. (It wasn’t the puppy’s 
fault that he was asleep when the burglar 
came.) 

Finally, my mistress has come out of that 
shop. Off we go, only to stop again at a 
store marked, “No Dogs Allowed.” I guess 
that’s life! 


‘THE SUNBEAM 
By Margaret Wootton, age 9 


One day a little sunbeam 
Came down to earth to play 
And made all the little girls 
Outside want to stay. 


It went into the meadows 
To play with flowers and grass, 
And all the baby breezes 
That by the meadows pass. 


Then it peeped into the schoolroom 
And saw children sitting there, 

And made them all long 

To be out in the open air. 
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ME 
By Linda Dunn, age 614 


I am a little pony, and my coat is black 
and white. 

I love to run around the fields, and hardly 
ever bite. 

I have a little cart to ride around the park. 

I eat sugar, oats, and hay, 

And I like to run and jump and play. 

I live in a little white stable, 

But sometimes eat off Linda’s table, 

When I walk into her house 

As quiet as a mouse. 


My SNOWMAN 
By David Humphrey, age 8 


I have a snow man 

He’s round and he’s fat. 
He wears Mother’s scarf 
And my Daddy’s old hat, 
Some day I will find 
That he’s melted quite flat 
But left Mother’s scarf 
And my Daddy’s old hat. 





TricycLe by Eleanor Voss, age 10 
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BuUBBLE-GUM BALLOONS 


By Mary Grace Spencer, age 8 


Once upon a time there were two child- 
ren, one named Bob and one named Jane. 
They were sister and brother. One day they 
bought a pack of magic bubble gum. Now 
they always shared their things and so when 
they got the pack of magic bubble gum, they 
shared it. 

That night they were sitting at the dinner 
table and were listening to the radio, the 
children were chewing their bubble gum. 
Suddenly Jane said, “Let’s have a race. The 
one who can make the biggest bubble will 
win.” So Bobby thought it a good idea, be- 
cause anything his sister did was always 
wonderful. 

So they started blowing their bubbles. 
They each had half a pack. They blew, 
and they blew, and they blew. The bubbles 
grew bigger and bigger and bigger and big- 
ger. And suddenly they were whisked out 
of their chairs and spun across the floor and 
out the open window. Up, up, up into the 
light blue sky they sailed. 

They kept blowing their bubbles. Soon 
with a loud snap they hit what felt like 
a rock. They opened their eyes to see 
where they were. They were in the middle 
of a big wide castle surrounded by a wall. 
They looked around. The fountain was made ° 
of licorice candy with root beer running 
out. Whenever you turned the tap, root 
beer would run out instead of just plain 
water. The pond was made of coca-cola 
The stones around it were all different- 
colored hard candies, with lime and cherry 
ducks swimming about in it. The castle also 
was made of hard candy. The wall was 
made of cake. And the throne on the top 
of the palace was made of ice cream. There 
the largest rain drop that anybody had ever 
seen was sitting on top of it. 

They climbed the narrow twisting path 
of marmalade jelly and reached the huge 
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rain drop. They asked, “What are we doing 
here? Where are we?” 

And the big rain drop said, “I am the 
King of All Raindrops. I thought you would 
like to see how we work, so we invited you 
up here.” 

“We never got an invitation,” said the 
children in alarm. 

“I know it. I know it was sunny out 
when you left. But hours have gone by. 
Years have gone by. It’s a long journey here. 
You're nearly five hundred years old.” 

The children were so surprised that they 
fell down on the castle. Then they hit the 








hard candy. “Help, help! help,” they called. 
“Don’t 
scream so, darlings. Mommy and Daddy are 
right here by you.” They looked up. There 


Their mother and father said, 


they were — lying on their bedroom floor 
in their pajamas. They had been dreaming. 

They said, “We aren’t 500 years old, are 
we, Mother?” 

And their mother said, “What put that 
idea into your heads?” ; 

“The King of All Raindrops said we were 
nearly 500 years old.” 

“You were only dreaming, children. Get 
into bed and go to sleep. Good night.” 






























THE LOCOMOTIVE 


By Douglas Evins, age 10 


As it pulled the mile-long hill. 

“Chug, chug,” said the strong locomotive, 
“Chug, chug,” said the strong locomotive, 
**We'll soon be at the mill. 


“Chug, chug,” said the strong locomotive, 
As it came into the station. 
“Chug, chug,” said the strong locomotive, 


**As I pull this load, I’m no imitation. 


“Chug, chug,” said the strong locomotive, 
**As it started on its way. 
“Chug, chug,” said the strong locomotive, 


After a long and weary day. 
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MAKE A TIE RACK by La Vada 













4. File and scrape each piece until the 
edges are quite beveled and thin. 

Color with tempera or enamel, 
and allow to dry. Finish each 
piece with two coats of varnish. . | 





These colorful tie racks are easy to make. 

1. Materials needed: Tie Rack I—some sort of 
thin scrap wood—plywood, if you have it, or wood 
from a fruit crate, a coping saw, sandpaper, tempera 
paint or enamel, varnish, and a shoestring. In mak- 
ing Tie Rack II, use 34” pine instead of plywood. 


SIDE VIEW 
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16" > 5. Fasten parts together with tiny tacks and 
tie shoestring on ends for a hanger. 


: » 6. Tie rack II is made with pegs or hooks 
| ks ’ and cut from 34” pine. Bore holes on the cut 
out to fit 14’” dowel rods. Color with tempera 


— i" ~ or enamel and add two coats of varnish. 
2. Cut pattern from paper and trace on wood. 


E 3. Cut out parts with coping saw. - | : 
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MULTIPLYING COINS 

This is a trick that goes over well if you 
practice a bit beforehand. Toss three pennies 
on the table with your right hand, clap your 
hands together to show that they are empty, 
and brush the three pennies off the table with 
your right hand into your left. Then quickly 
open your left hand and show that it holds 
four pennies. 

The trick is to stick the extra penny to the 
underside of the table, near the edge. A bit 
of soft clay or wax will hold it. As you sweep 
the three pennies across the table with your 
right hand, your left fingers loosen the fourth. 
If this trick is done quickly, it is quite mysti- 
fying, but of course it should not be repeated. 

REBUS OF CITIES 

Each of these eight pictures represents the 

name of an American city. 
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A CRYPTOGRAM 

A cryptogram is a kind of code. In spelling 
out the words a different letter is substituted 
for the correct one, and of course the same 
letter is used each time. For instance, C might 
always be used for A, and D for B, and E for 
G. In trying to solve a cryptogram pick a small 
word first and guess it. Then use the letters 
you know to help you decipher the longer 
words. A one-letter word will be J or A. A 
three-letter word is often the or and because 
they are so frequently used. The rhyme below 
is one that you are sure to know. See if you 
can find out what it says. 


Kbdl boe Kjmm xfou vq uif ijmm 
Up hfu b qbjm pg xbufs, 

Kbdl gfmm epxo boe csplf ijt dspxo 
Boe Kjmm dbnf uvncmjoh bgufs. 
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FINISH THE WORDS 
The meanings of these incomplete _five- 


letter words are given, in the corresponding 


places below. 
ET---— 
“=~ & fe 
——. 2 
—--—--ET 
= . 2 
= pe 
ET - 


—-—--ET 
as a ae 
ee 
ET---— 
io ET ai am 
oe 
—- 7—--—--ET 
. Not sour 


no — 
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A girl’s name _ 1 

Gold 2. Comes together 

Vegetables 3. A pier or wharf 

Swift 4. Piece of music 

Irritates 5. Bring 

Part of a rose 6. Island in Mediterranean 
7 


An anaesthetic 7. Bed linen 


SNOW TAG 

Here is a game you can play when the snow 
is too soft for coasting and too fluffy for forts 
and snowmen. Choose a clear, untrampled 
place and walk around in a large circle to 
mark out a path. The circle may be any size, 
but it should be at least twelve feet across. 

Now make three paths 
through the center so 
that you have marked 
out a huge six-spoked 
wheel like this on the 
snow. 

The hub of the wheel is home. One player 
is it and tries to catch one of the others just 
as in regular tag, but everyone must run on 
the rim or spokes of the wheel. It is usually 


best to tramp out the paths several times so 
that they are clearly marked, or if the snow is 
deep, to dig them out making them about 
the width of a snow shovel. Narrow paths are 
more difficult to follow and make the game 
more fun. Anyone who runs or falls off the 
path is it, whether he is tagged or not. 


A PUZZLE LETTER 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
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Look what's in 


WALT DISNEY’S 
TREASURE CHEST 


T’S DONALD DUCK’S penguin, of course. 
You'll find a story about him in the big, 
colorful book called WALT DISNEY’S TREAS- 
URE CHEST. This book contains fourteen 
stories—and lots of pictures—from Walt 
Disney movies. You'll read about Mickey 
Mouse and Minnie Mouse and the three 
little pigs, and lots of other old and new 
friends. 

There isn’t room to tell you about all the 
stories that you'll find in WALT DISNEY’S 
TREASURE CHEST. But here are some of 
them: 


The Tortoise and the Hare 


Watch the surprising race between speedy Max 
Hare and the slow old tortoise. Guess who wins— 
and then read the story. 


The Wlying Gauchite 


What happened when the little cowboy’s little don- 
key started to fly? 























THE SORCERER'S 
APPRENTICE 


When Mickey Mouse puts on his magic hat, you’d 
better keep out of the way. The strangest things 
start happening! 


THE THREE PIGS 


Remember the movie about the three little pigs? 
Now you can read the story of how they fool the 
big bad wolf. 





THE COVATRY COUSIN 


The country mouse visits the city, finds lots of 
excitement, and has a very narrow escape. 


ELMER ELEPHANT 


How a fat little elephant became a hero. 


PEDRO 


Pedro, the baby mail plane makes his first solo 
flight and brings home an interesting post card. 


Che Bene Little a ) 


How Mickey Mouse knocked out the wicked giant. 
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WALT DISNEY’S TREASURE 


CHEST: 14’favorite stories from Walt 
Disney motion pictures, illustrated most- 
ly in color. A Big Golden Book published 
by Simon and Schuster. $1.00 at book 
and department stores. 
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*SBFP The Disney Geng “At The Circus 











This handsome, giant-sized Walt Disney Circus Picture is given away 
with each subscription to Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories—clean and 
wholesome—approved by parents and educators—TOPS in entertainment. 


Subscription rates: 5-yr.—$4.00, 3-yr.—$2.50, 


9-yr.—$1.75, 1-yr.—$1.00. 
No foreign subscriptions accepted. 





K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


Send a... 


: Comics and Stori 


Enclosed find "°"s%3%" $............. 


Christmas Offer. 


| Name ................ 


| Sreet 


year subscription to “Walt Disney's 


es’ to: 


Dept. 1 SP POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
covering -....... anol subscriptions for the Big 
Please print name and address plainly. 
i nas abs. pn ans alias 
Comics and Stories” to: 
Name ....... 
; Street . e , 
_... Zone Se K Zone 

State 


: State 


| O Check here if this is a new subscription 
| Gift Card to read from.................. 


| Dept. 1SP 


| Donor’s Name__.__ 
| Address - Se ae at ee ee ee 
'k. x. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 





0 Check here if this is a new subscription 
Gift Card to read from........ 


Donor’s Name............ 
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POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
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Gory Parade : 


Hours of fun with the Merry Mice, 
Soapy Smith, good stories, pictures, 
rhymes, puzzles, and things to make. 
Enjoy these yourself, read them to 
younger brothers and sisters, and get ideas 
for amusing your friends. If you want to 
give a subscription to someone else, we'll 
be glad to send a gift card with your 
name on it. 

It’s great to have your own STORY 
PARADE come to your house all the 
year round, new every month. Watch 
for the mailman and that big envelope, 
Open it up, and then — 





Give this coupon to your bookshop or — 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York $7.00 for 3 years (30 big issues) 


Please send 


years subscription to: 


ORDER NOW 


$5.00 for2 years (20 big issues) 


$3.00 forlyear (10 big issues) 
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